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REND S$ 


<\IN GOVERNMENT 


New and Better Rules 
For Congress 


One of the most heartening occurrences of the first 
days of the 81st Congress was the reduction of thé 
bottlenecking-power of the House Rules Committee. 


Committee Power 


This Committee originally functioned as a traffic 
policeman deciding in what order and under what 
rules of debate the bills would go to the floor of the 
House. Actually, by successive rulings of the Speaker, 
it acquired the right to deny access to the floor to 
measures favorably reported from the committees 
which had considered them. The Rules Committee’s 
abuse of its strategic position was dramatically illus- 
trated in the last Congress, when it refused to give 
the Representatives a chance to vote on the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill already passed by the 
Senate and reported favorably by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 


Rules Amended 


To avoid recurrences of this kind, a resolution was 
offered and adopted on the first day of the 81st 
Congress to amend the rules of the House. It pro- 
vides that if the Rules Committee fails to send a 
measure to the floor within 21 days, the chairman of 
the committee which favorably reported the measure 
may move that the measure be called up for con- 
sideration on the floor. 


Role of Speaker 


Some sections of the press contended that this 
change in the House rules gives life-and-death power 
to the Speaker of the House, since by withholding 
or granting recognition to the committee chairman 
he could decide the fate of the bill. This does not 
seem probable, however, since the amendment spe- 
cifically states that “the Speaker shall recognize the 
Member seeking recognition for that purpose as a 
question of the highest privilege.” 

Congress appears to have taken another step toward 
making its machinery more responsive to the will of 
the majority. 
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Progress on North Atlantic Pact 


As negotiations proceed on the proposed North 
Atlantic defense pact, public interest and discussion 
of the issues involved are growing. (See TREnps, 


Oct. 18 and Dec. 13, 1948.) 
Timetable Revised 


It now appears that the timetable for the treaty 
is to move at a slower pace than seemed likely last 
fall. Barring some unexpected European crisis, it 
will probably be well into spring before final Con- 
gressional debate and action take place. 

The Executive branch seems inclined not to hasten 
the pact through, but to allow ample time for Con- 
gressional and public consideration. 


Negotiations in Process 


At the moment, negotiations are still in process 
between the U. S. State Department and the other 
governments concerned. It is expected that within 
two or three weeks more information will be made 
public. So far, the contents of the pact are closely 
guarded official secrets. | 


Regional Rather than General Pact 


It now seems clear however that the pact to be 
presented to Congress for U. S. ratification will be 
regional in character, not a general one open to all 
U.N. members. The decision of the Executive branch 
to work out a limited pact seems to stem from U. S. 
inability to take on extensive and binding commit- 
ments throughout the world, and unwillingness to 
underwrite some of the present governments, as in 
China and Indonesia. 


U. S. Commitments 


A critical question being discussed by Congressmen 
as they reassemble in Washington is the extent of com- 
mitment which the pact would require of the United 
States. Because under the U. S. Constitution only 
Congress has the power to declare war, the immediate 
military assistance promised in the treaty in case of 
aggression would have to be limited. 


U. S. Military Aid 


In his annual budget message, the President said 
that funds for military aid will be requested later. 


(Continued on page 2) 


The Cost of Government 


The country will be facing in the next few months 
the grim realities of paying for what we get in gov- 
ernment service. Recently President Truman told 
the Congress it will cost $41.9 billion to run the 
Federal Government in the 1949-50 fiscal year. 

Under present tax laws, he expects government 
revenues to amount to $41 billion. Therefore he 
asked for a $4 billion increase in taxes, either on 
corporations or individuals, or both, in order to make 
up the difference, pay for a program of arms assist- 
ance to Western Europe, if authorized, and provide 
for some retirement of the $251.6 billion national 
debt. 

War Costs—$32 Billion 


As they do this year, war-caused expenditures 
will dominate the new budget. Paying for national 
defense, amounting to 34¢ of every budget dollar, 
international programs, 16¢, veterans’ aids, 13¢, and 
interest on the war-swollen debt, 13¢, amounts to 76 
per cent of the budget. The chief increase is in the 
national defense item which amounts to $14.3 bil- 
lion as compared to $11.8 billion this year. This will 
probably be even larger in the 1950-51 budget. 


Peacetime Expenditures—$10 Billion 


Only 24 per cent of government expenditures, or 
about $10 billion, will go for regular peacetime pro- 
grams. This amount, somewhat larger than the 
current budget allows, includes several new programs 
such as federal aid to education, a start on a seven- 
year public housing program, and new health and 
welfare programs. 


How to Pay for It 


Direct taxes on individuals, raising $18.1 billion, 
will continue to bear the brunt of paying for govern- 
ment services. Next in importance will be the direct 
taxes on corporations, amounting to $11.9 billion, the 


excise taxes, $7.8 billion, and $3.1 billion from customs 
and other miscellaneous revenues. These propor- 
tions are substantially the same as in the current year. 

Although the size of the budget appears stag- 
gering when compared to prewar years (it is over 
four times the 1940 budget), it did not come as a 
surprise. It is not expected that the President’s esti- 
mates will be pared substantially and some are even 
predicting an increase. As long as international ten- 
sions place security at the head of the list of govern- 
ment responsibilities the citizen’s bill is going to 
be large. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT—Cont. from page 1 


He made no estimate of the cost, but a figure of one 
billion dollars or up is considered probable. 

An official spokesman recently stated that U. S. 
military aid will go first to nations associated with 
us in collective defense pacts. This was interpreted 
as a reminder to some (such as the Scandinavian 
countries) that they may not count on military help 
unless they undertake the responsibilities of a col- 
lective defense treaty. 


Relationship to E. R. P. 


The relationship of a defense pact, and military 
aid, to the European Recovery Program continues to 
be one of the most perplexing problems. Diverting 
scarce materials and manpower to rearming could 
destroy the stability being created through E.R. P. Yet 
security and confidence are needed in Western Eu- 
rope if economic recovery is to continue. The nations 
of Western Europe are spending increasingly large 
sums for rearmament, in view of the present lack 
of security. It is argued that integrated defense would 
be less costly, and that a defense pact would increase 
collective security and thereby facilitate economic 
recovery. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (H. R. 1211, 
Doughton): Extend Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act in previous form from June 1948 to June 1951. 
Referred to House Ways and Means Committee 
(Doughton, D., N. C., Chm.). 


Displaced Persons Act (S. 311, McGrath, Neely) 
and (H. R. 1344, Celler): Amend Displaced Persons 
Act to eliminate nearly all of its undesirable features. 
S. 98, S. 99 and S. 100 (Ferguson, Smith, Morse and 
Saltonstall) would eliminate three specific defects of 
the 1948 Act: the charging of D.P.’s against 50% of 
future quotas, the requirement that 30°% be agricul- 
tural workers and 40% Balts, and the fixing of the 
eligibility date at December 22, 1945. Referred to 


Senate Judiciary Committee (McCarran, D., Nev., 
Chm.) and House Judiciary Committee (Celler, D., 
N. Y., Chm.). 


Federal Aid to Education (S. 246, Thomas, Hill, 
Murray, Neely, Chavez, Pepper, Ellender, McGrath, 
Long, Taft, Tobey, Aiken, Smith and Ives): The 
Federal Aid to Education bill, in the same form as 
passed by the Senate in the 80th Congress. Referred 
to Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
(Thomas, D., Utah, Chm.). 


Repeal of Margarine Taxes and Fees (H. R. 3, 
Poage): Repeal of federal taxes and fees on mar- 
garine. Referred to House Committee on Agri- 
culture (Cooley, D., N. C., Chm.). 
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